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Hamilton’s Standard 
Arithmetics 


An Important New Series Because: 
They conform to recent developments 
in teaching and to present conditions of 
life. 
They teach only the arithmetic that is 


useful in everyday life. 


They definitely aim to cultivate the 
pupil's skill in applying and using the 


mathematical knowledge he gains 


Some of their strong points are: 


: Four: Observation work that di 
One: Number games and mott- i 

‘ i VeLoDps mracthi Li vitie nit 

vated drills which start the oe us 


child in the right way. Five: Comprehensive reviews that 
are real tests, accuracy and 
Two: The preliminary simple treat- speed drills that make for 
ment given each subject be- ability. 
fore the complete treatment . 
is taken up. Sul Problems that deal with 
school interests, with com 
Three: Insistence on the correct in- munity life, with the home 
terpretation of a problem and workshop and with agri 
before its solution is. at- culture, transportation and 
tempted. mercantile business. 
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for general science; to provide the student, early in his study, with a fund 
of useful information regarding scientific matters; to fit him for successfully 
negotiating such courses in the special sciences as he may elect later; to 
initiate him into the laboratory method of solving new problems and, thereby 
develop his powers of observation, reasoning and judgment. The matter in 
this book has been used in the author’s classes in a large city high-school for 
several years, and the practicability of the course, especially the experiments, 


has been tested under a variety of circumstances. Illustrated, 12mo, Nearly 


Re dy. 





Bundy~—Surgical Nursing In War 


By E. R. BUNDY, M.D., Author of Bundy’s Anatomy and Physiology 
This book is for use as a text or reference to the subject of surgical nursing 
during war-time. Experiences in the present conflict are embodied in the 
text. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $0.75 Postpaid. 
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With Special Reference to the Cat. By ALVIN DAVISON, Ph.D. Third 
Edition Revised by Frank A. Stromsten, D.Sc. (Princeton), Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Animal Biology, State University of Iowa. 


The text of this edition has been very thoroughly revised. The great 
value of this manual has been its usable size and concise elementary nature, 
making it an ideal text-book for premedical and general students. The 
present edition aims to retain these valuable features and to bring the text 
abreast the more recent ideas and investigations. 115 Illustrations, mostly 
Original. Nearly Ready. 
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| luecation 1s preparatory There are 
many difficult things that each one of 
is must know how to d order ot 
with nature and with our fellowmen, that 
th Ww! lk ot lift Ss nots iffic en { I LS ) 
il them All that we can do in it s 
to master the beginnings of a tew I 


human operations, 


must help us to perfeet our kn 


which we ean not use in alter years, and im 


+ 


measurably importan 


our time upon studies 
which we can not use in alter years 


measurably important that 


subjects that have definite utility in suel 
ways that we will go on using them and in 
reasing our mastery of them through t} 

years that are to come Che school, ther 

exists to provide special opportunities for 
us to be mm acqu ed with { hrst 
stages of our life business and must intro 


duc Way that we sha 


from the first, appreciate its meaning and 


perform it with a growing interest and an 


expanding sense of its worth, so that when 
our school days are over we shall know that 
our education has but begun and will go 


on applying and using and perfecting our 


in the great arts of which it has taught 


us the fundamentals as long as we may live 


Education, according to this view, 1s spe 


cific throughout. Its purpose is to enable 


the student to acquire the beginnings of 


, 


certain indispensable forms of human skill 


without which he ean not be a soeciety-sup 


porting unit in a world in which men must 


live and let live and help themselves and 


each other in doing so. Every form of skill 
that we attempt to teach him gets its place 


in the school program solely 
ean not live a civilized life 
Traditional reasons are not a 
sufficient warrant for teae 
The course of study is to be made with ref 
venera 


erence to the future, not because of 


tion for the past or beeause of blind adher- 
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sponsibility that it must be made throug! 

lt a cons is ll lert it 4 } I tim 
must not be wasted and their futures mus 
not be trifled aw Not] o¢ mus } 


strable reasons for attempting 1 Kew 
men who have not followed ely the ad 
vanees which have been made in t S ! 
rT edu itl T n re ent ve irs nm \ I \\ ‘ n 
pletely present day edueational t rv dit 
fers from the erud traditionalism f al 
earlier time. The new efficie! progran 
which schools are trving to put 1 ) pra 
se now 1s first to analy habits v 
want the voung to form, to s up sp f 
ims by whittling it purposes to tl 
finest point in helping them to form them 
ind to measure carefu the results whicl 
ire brought about by instruction. The ef 
fort of to-day is to do away with aimless 
routinary edueation, by substituting for it 


an intelligent procedure which shall be as 
rational as our present knowledge demands 


and warrants. 

The third reason which has been assigned 
thing we are invited to study to show 
it this tribute of respect and adoration, or 
that we shall need it in order to do our 


in carrving on the 


certain subjects is that they perfect the 
mind and make it a better mind than it was 
before The main province of the sel 


according to this view is to train 
not by putting it to work upon the 
it will have to work upon as long as It Is a 
living mind, but to prepare it to work upon 
these 
This might be ealled indirect edueation, be 


matters by working upon others 


cause it maintains 


learn to do one thing Is to learn ti do 
another. But if the theory were put as 


baldly as that, no one would believe 
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have heard teachers oft Greek and Lat l 
| | rene! 1 Ge rman sa that tl Study 
tr their subject is 1 ntended t tea 


The study of their sul s is intended ) 

mprove the Taeu ss of the mind They 
. : 

claim to edueate | wi sale, to @I\ n 

struct n preferred subjects. They do 

not set out to teach their students the sub 

ects which they study ney teach them 


espoused to a grindst but the mind 
which God gave us is a pretty sharp instru 
ment from the beginning and we do not 
need to get inside it to do any burnishing 


Professor 
discussion of mathe- 


matics some statements which are puZzilng 


make out. He says 
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re valuable to those who use them and 1 

f much aeeount to those who do not, b S 
, ] + ] } + 

stead a preferred study which 1s to 

pursued ho for tl sake of what we an 


do with it, but for the sake of what it will 


do to us (he value of mathematics as a 
tool, a human device for doing its part ot 
the work of the world, is 1 disputed—1i 
} ] ‘ + 
never has been I} ilu f mathematics 
as a universal aiseipline is not proven I 


Does learning mathematies 


teach mathematies as Robert Browning 
said that ‘‘learning Greek teaches Greek 


mmon 


de t] 


and nothing else; certainly not e 


d to prece 


teach reasoning in general, not to say an 


arouse, enlarge, de 


is power 0 


velop and emaneipa 
and feeling? 
If we Yo back to the Greeks who invente a 


we find them taking pains 


this great science 
limits to their relianee upon it. In 
‘Memorabilia’’ of 
told that Socrates had 


as to the value of geometry. 


I ery rie he would sav ‘ cht to he ta ight 
geometry so far, at any rate as to be able f ne 
essary, t take over or part with a piece f land 
or to divide it up or assign a portion for cuitiva 
tion, and in every case by geometric r le That 


amount of geometry was so simple 


easy to learn, that it only needed ordinary applica 


tion 


and the student could at once ascertain the siz 
a t 


of the mind to the method of mensuration, 


the piece of land, and with the satisfaction of 


knowing its measurement depart in peace But 


he was unable to approve of the pursuit of geon 


etry up to the point at which it became a study of 


unintelligible diagrams. What the use of these 
might be he failed, he sa d, to set ind yet he 
was not unversed in these recondite matters hin 
self These things, he would say, were enough to 


wear out a man’s life and to hinder him from 


many more useful studies. Socrates incuicated 


the study of processes, but in these 


reasoning 


equally with the rest, he bade the student beware 
of vain and idle over-occupation. Up to the limit 


set by utility he was ready to join in any investi- 
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ga al ) i S 
who were Ww h t s 

This passa is thoroug! n |} , 
with Cleanthes’s staten that Socrates 

irsed as impious ‘‘him who first sundered 
tl yust rom [ iseru spocrates 8s 
dis ple Plat n l i irgel s I mathe 
matics 1! [ irs : a I “ I I 
outline 5% tl lew s l ns [ Il 
he proposed to trai » be philosopher 
bines in the Revel his vision. You 
Wil remem -_ i ne prescril tor them 
a ten ars OUrs¢é ? nim reon 
etry astronom and mus pecaus thes 
studies lead natura refl ! put 


seem never to have been rightly used. TI 
scale J . e+ ia Ei PF 
example which he gives of the way in which 
he would use 
did not rely upon such a knowledge 


as our students are invited to get to lead 





his disciples to reflection 
When there S son tr | tio uway S ( t 
and one is the reverse tf one and ll ives the <« 
ception of plurality, then thought begins to be 
aroused within s nd the soul, perplex and 
want to it a decision, asks ‘What is 
Absolut ty? This is the wa vi} t 
st iy Of the ol! has a power o Iray M4 A 
verting the mind to the contemplation of true be 
ing. You are right, he said, the observation of the 
t does certainly possess this property in no ¢ 
mon degree, for t same thing presents at tl 
same ! nent th i ear ‘ one tT ng a i 


infinity of things 


a 2 a a = ee us : “4 : 
iato s study Or arithmetic 1s undertaken 


to consider the nature of 


geometry, the nature of space. It is in 


tended to lead the student to discover the 


reality of mind, to know himself the 


thinker, not the science of mathematics. 


Will ten 
trained mind? 


vears of such study give him a 


These St idies he says are 





useful is, if sought after with a view to the 
beautiful and good; but if pursued in any other 
spirit, useless. .. . Do you not know that this is 


only the prelude of the actual strain which 
2 Xenophon, ‘‘ Memorabilia,’’ IV., 7. 


3 ‘* Republic,’’ 524 and 525. 
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inere 1s no reeognition ot mathematics 
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is teaching more than mathematies her: ' It 
These Greeks do not re pon it as ati I 
ne n l! iversal reasoning " : 
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»Suel aim 1s made for the study ur 
the faculty psvchology brought faculty edu 
cation in its train some time about the b — “Gee 
l finning oT the ‘ rites nti eentul | j () , 
Ss ultv psvehologyv is evervwhere recog d t t 
as false doctrine since the eriticism of Her ; = 
, } | ‘ r ext I 
1e bart gave it its death blow in the early 
e vears of the nineteenth century. But fa 
. . higes i i rt . 
S. ulty education still remains, though th: s established } thert r 
—- ] sot tal , that +hara “2 - , 
a psychologists tell us that there are no py 
r‘ ulties to be educated. This of itself is a r ; v 
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ha ] + 
aPrticie O 


And 


s fair to refute this article by 


} 
earn Row 


numerous they are. [ do not think 


ascribing it 


» “jealousy, vanity and parade of learn 


ng or to set it declaring ‘‘that 


aside by 


Ilamilton by studied selections and omis 


sions deliberately and maliciously misrep 


resented the great authors from whom he 
quoted—d 'Alembert, Blaise Paseal, Des 
cartes and others distorting their express 
and unmistakable meaning, even to the ex 
tent of complete inversion.’ It is easy to 
make charges against men who quote. That 
is a familiar line of attack. They ean be 


charged with quoting what they should 
quoted, or of not what 


not have quoting 


l 


they should have quoted. Such charges di- 
vert attention from what one has quoted 


The 


not whether Sir William Hamilton quotes 


but they do not answer it. 


question Is 


1 
one wil 


less than there is to quote 


every 


quotes at all selects what he will quote 


and the question is not whether the state- 


ment which he quotes in any given ease is 


the average statement of its author upon 
the subject or the final result of a life-long 
it. These 


other 


consideration of men may have 


said other things at times and in 


other places. They could hardly have been 


mathematicians without doing so. 
question is whether they also at any time 
William 
Did 


‘‘we shall content our- 


or in any place said what Sir 


Hamilton quotes them as saying. 
d’Alembert ever say 
selves with the remark, that if mathematics 
(as is asserted with sufficient reason) only 
make straight the minds which are without 
a bias, so they only dry up and chill the 
minds already prepared for this operation 
It is plain that if he con- 
himself with that 
that 


did 


by nature.”’ 


tented remark we must 


with remark as 


And 


coming 


that 


be contented 


from him. Deseartes say 


6 Keyser, ‘‘ Mathematics,’’ pp. 23, 24, Columbia 
1907 


IV., p. 184, 


University Press, 


7 ** Melanges,’’ 1763. 
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the study Ol mathematics principally ex 


ercises the 


Imagination in 


of figures and motions ind to anothe1 
correspondent ‘‘that part of the mind, t 
wit the Imagination which 1s _ prineipalls 
conducive to a skill in mathematies, is of 
rreater detriment than serv for meta 
physical speculations and did Deseartes’s 
biographer, Baillet, write 

It was now a long time s e ha 
\ t th S l tility ft ti n at he it Ss, espe 
cially when studied on their own account, and not 
1 lied t ther th rs I re was not} yy l 
truth which appeared t I I r t h to 
( Iipy ourse es with s rs and re 
nary figures, as if it were pr er to e our 
selves to these trifles wit it irrying r view 
be nd There even see t him in ft Ss some 
t! iy worse than eless His ix was it such 
pplication insensibly s stor s to the use 
( our rea ! and na Ss fF imnger of 
losing the path which it traces 

And does his Life contain the statement 
that in a letter to Mersenne, written in 
1630: 

M D artes rT il t hin that he had r 
nounced the study of matl ities for! y years 
and that he yas anx s not to 1 t il mor i 
his time in the barre per of geomet 1 
arithmetic, studies whiel never lead to anvt} g 
important 

And does the author of Deseartes’s life in 
a later passage say ‘‘in regard to the rest 


of mathematies’’ (he has just been speak 
ing of astronomy 
which he held al 


those who know the 


all mathematiciz..s, ancient and modern, will agree 
that he was the man in the world best qualified to 
judge them. We have observed that after having 
studied these sciences fo the bottom, he had re 


nounced them as of no use for the conduct of life 


and solace of mankind 


It is no answer to such citations to make 


a great bluster about other statements 


which might have been quoted and to draw 


8 ‘‘Lettres,’’ p. i-xxx. 
» ** Epist.,’’ p. 11-xxxill 
‘La Vie de Descartes,’’ I., pp. 111, 112, 225. 
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case an instance or 


does this particular belong. 


The case against mathematics, 1 is a 
science but aS a universal trainer of the 
mind, has become very mu h stronger since 
1836 than it was in Sir William Hamilt Ss 


summoned the names of 
and 


thought must now be 


Ituxley and Comte many another 
human 


The 


breakdown and a 
of faculty education literally without a leg 


[f instead of one memory wi 


nave aS many memories as the things we re 
member wi an not train or develop the 
memory, for there is none to train. If out 


nature 


the things which we have no oceasion to 


remember and remember only those things 


} +} » |} t | , ‘ lix ] " ? . + . 
In wnien we Nave aken a lively interest 01 


about which we 


‘lations, then the way to develop one’s 
memory is to make no effort to devel p it 
but to spend one’s strength instead in find 
ing reasons for being interested in the 
thing which we want to remember. Let the 


memory aione, take no memory 


yrever the notion that a 


. . 
lessons, give up 1¢ 


memory ever ex sted outsi the 


of faney which could remember all things 


equally well, let the memory alone and give 


comprehending 


That is all 


your whole attention to 


what you want to remember. 
that vou or any one else can do. This, 
see, requires us to. shift 
wholly from the mind to the conten 

The 
ing of the reason. No such 


We 


badly about another. 


same criticism applies to the train- 
eXIsts. 
and 
Such a thing as an 
found. The 


rrowing 


faculty 


reason well about one interest 


all-round reasoner is not to be 


reasons well about 


agriculturalist 


erops, the commission merchant knows 
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nore iwoukr |! W Si Tne ne ¢ logist 
’ , . ’ 1 
reasons well about rocks, the biologist about 


vital processes, the lawyer about laws, the 
engineer about the strength of materials 
t physician about diseases and the tax 
expert about the dents of taxati 


penters Hous carpenters will not d 
We are specialists a lhe stud I mathe 
maties makes a specialist out of the man 
who pursues it as his life work. How ean 
the same study that makes specialists it 
+ ‘ l+ . ly + + , + 
o© adults make generalists out of tl 
young? When we study mathematics we 


+ 


learn make analyses, but to analyze 


mathematical given is not the same thing 
nor even the same sort of thing as to re 
solve an economic situation into its econ 


stituent elements or a h 


the forees which are operating in it or a 
erime nto tl factors W it s 
authorship There are many rms of 
analysis and only the man who is familia 
With a givel Subye matte! an Tres \ It 
nto its parts. The same thing is true of 
inferences and of the tracing of relations 
The type of analysis or inference w S 
valid in one field is not valid in anothe 


The universe of facts is no snug-fitting 


with interchangeable parts which we can 
a few well- 
) and 
he who is being trained to operate any part 
of it 


ties ot 


put together and take apart in 
defined ways. It is infinitely complex 
be familiar with the characteris 
field of fact 


processes of manipulation which belong to 


must 


his particular and the 


it. Says Professor Dewey, in speaking of 


the doctrine of formal discipline: 


Going to the root of the matter, the fundamental 
fallacy of the theory is its dualism; that is to say 
its separation of activities and capacities from 
subject matter There is no such thing as an abil 
ity to see or hear or remember in gener there is 
only the ability to see or hear or remember some 


thing 


physical in 
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t tl ithemat reasoning series 7 
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['o supplemen his . he 1 yrds 
Dartmouth students in the classes in mathe 
+ . ] . 
matics and in courses in law were com 


pared. The results were much the same. 


} ty er ‘ ; rf the bye + «ft ; if n iW WwW r 
s for their rr showing in ithematies 
i : er T of those rest lI i s latt 
he j tl 1 ‘ n matt nat S 


one of 113 


students, 


periment in which two 


rroups, 
and the other of 87 college 
first measured for efficiency in the 
manipulation of spatial elements. The first 


group of 413 students then took a regular 


} 


course in deseriptive geometry during a col 


lege semester of 15 weeks. The other group 
re students had no such training 


end of the 15 


of 87 colleg 
during this interval. At the 
weeks both groups were again measured as 
they had been at the beginning to discover 
the effect of the course in deseriptive 


reom 


‘ 


etry which the one group had taken and the 


other had not, 


upon specifie abilities in the 
mental manipulation of spatial elements, 
: geometrical type; (b) of a 
and (c) of a non 


What the 


both the 


quasi-geometrical type ; 
reometrical was result ? 


Members of 


trained group showed improvement in tak 


type. 


trained and the un 


ing the test series a second time. But there 


were 44 per cent. more gainers in speed in 


the 


trained group than in the untrained 


and nearly two thirds again as large a pro 


portion of the trained group as of the un 


trained group gained in aceuracy. Of 


group that had the training not all gained, 
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and of the froup aia not i\ tl 
training a very irge number a 1 as 
much as those who had had 

How manv individuals ga 

Ir ++ 2 E72 » ‘ ‘ ta g 
grou 14 r t th g g 
I t ‘ t + + 

hat Ss +2 I lks it ol I nundayr 1 
who did not have tl raining took t 
tects S su essf iS hs 1] + ey ry 
hundred who did have it it is, tl 
course seems to have been of some positiv 
assistance in preparing 254 folks out 
of each hundred to take the test. To 32 out 
of every hundred who took it it was no help 
and {U4 of ever} 100 wi » TO ‘ cr 7 st 
as well without it as with it, that is so far 
as attempts went. 

In ‘‘Rights’’ 72.7 per cent. of the training gro 
ind l per n¢ f + g 60 
[f 72.7 per nt. who t the training 
gained we mat nelude that 27 it of 


every hundred who took it 


and as 31 per cent. of thos 


of it. while 58 


because 
thus vou see the chances seem to be abou 


6 to 4 against expecting anything in the 


veneral training, that is training 


way of 
specific from such a 


the dice 


which is not strictly 


On Dr. Ruge’s showin: 


-ourse. 
are loaded against every student who takes 
this course for general training. 

It is true, as he points out, that more of 
those who took the training gained than of 
a considerable num 


and 


who 


those who did not, but 
ber of those who took it did not gain, 


ynsiderable number of those 


a verv @ 


So to gain it is not 


did not take it gained. 


necessary to take it and if one does take it 
there is no certainty that he will gain. 

These are his figures, but this is not Dr. 
Rugg’s econelusion. His conelusion is that 


these results supply confirmatory evidence 
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! t tl Sum n nods pl l I. Diffieu $s au I natur I 4 
ised in rural schools irs ag lif 

\ l lval | SS in ar nn 1. Confusion because col M4 I Ss 
\ I and mime d with ir S different from hon fe ind 

ry rm. We were alv s told that high-sehool lift 187 points 

Vy teacner Was & rT have 1S do ve! 2 ] K of anv ol I de or 
thorough wor Of ur he pi yu take counsel witl 180 
f her had said the same n nd a » Complieated registr yn systen 
times the pupils were hother d to know } 169 
kind of thoroughness from her, | 1. Difticulties 4 ng acquainted 
theirs was not to qu t a - me S \ 134 

These commun and fa y op ns ». Difficulties ie to the new ind 
d however, express tl unreal and pendence and consequent re 
external as] s of tl troubles of fresl sponsibilities for one’s own 
men ‘or a serious sideration of these duet 100 
difficulties wv mus mak in a mpt to 6. Feeling of being lost in a miscel 
I i e W i at ile like from nsid ianeous rowa IJ 
or as they xperienced by the students 7. Diffieulty of eate) yr the spi 

In ordet » a mplish this tl writer the schoo q 
isked all yphomores, ninety-nine, and 8. Difficulty of getting used to the 
many of the juniors and seniors, thirty rules and regulations. 92 
eight, to write papers stating f1 the 9. Feeling of being looked down up 
difficulties which they had experienced as by students of higher classes 


90. 


freshmen The receney of these exper! 
ences, especially in ease of the sophomores, 10. Difficulties in adjustment to reg 
and the frankness with which they were lar study hours. 67 

le source 11. Difficulties in selecting the right 


stated made these papers valuabl 
material. The next step was to list all the literary society. 59 
difficulties mentioned in the papers. These 12. Homesickness. 51 

lists were then placed before the same stu 13. Compulsory chureh and chapel a 


dents with instructions to mark those diffi tendanee. 50. 

culties which they had experienced and to 14. Money troubles. Spending t 
indicate the degree of seriousness of each much, ete. 43. 

by numbering them from one to four. The 15. Being neglected by literary s 
total number of papers tabulated was 137 cieties if the student is naturally 
Of these 61 were from sophomore boys, 38 reticent, ete. 30. 


th classes 


sophomore girls, 20 from junior or II. Difficulties in connection with 


from 
and studies. 


senior boys, and 18 from junior or senior 


girls. 1. The selection of studies 902? 
In order to combine the results in one points. The group system is 


table the judgments were weighted as fol used. 
lows: Difficulties rated as most important 2. No way of knowing how one gets 
were given 4 points, next 3 and soon. The along, as report cards are not 


following tables give the difficulties in the given before the end of the 
order of their importance as thus estab- term, nor are all papers re 
turned. 168. 


lished ° 
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nated or at least mitigated. There is need have an office and regular consultation 
of more guidance in the selection of courses hours. But he should not wait for students 


and studies. In order to think profitably  toseek him. There should be a regular pro- 


about this problem the student must have gram of personal conferences To let 
more and other information than is usually freshmen flounder through the first semes- 
contained in a college catalogue. How do ter because of troubles that could by taking 
older students get such information? They some thought be eliminated and then fail 
seek it from students who have already them and send them home does not seem 
taken the courses in question. What do just When a large number of freshmen 
they want to know? They will ask whether do not pass, it may be the college that 
the teacher is a ‘‘stick’’ or a ‘‘erab,’’ should have a blue s p either for inade 
whether the course is a ‘‘hlv4 t, quate entrance requir nts or for ma 

whether a st idjustments whicl iuse failures 


s assignment 


ve Who write statements for cata 
NORTHFIELD, M 


logues need not Le cde ( d about Ti r 
value. They are taken to be merely thi 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
. : . = . PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS AT THE 
want to know about the goods Will ask the ARMY CANTONMENTS 


Kalse Front’’ of our business. Those wh 


customers who have tried them Tue following explanation of the psy 
Every freshman should, either by a spe gical examinations which are being give 

ial course or tl rough the cooperation of theers of the psych log il sect rt ft 

his teachers, be led to give serious thought Medical Department at the r Nat 


' . — . ee — ‘ 
to the choice of a vocation and the selection Army cantonments— ip Devens Mas 


of a suitable preparation for the various 


vocations. Not that he should pI : . 


necessarily 


make his choice during the freshman year, Sagi 
: : ; the method now in use, P1 ssor W. V. B 
but he should begin to do some thinking  , 
ham, of the divisio1 ot mppllec 3 
about it. If students could be made to ; 
2 ( irner\ Ir stitute ‘ I's r\ | tte 1 
think as efficiently about the choice of a vo- & meesent emecut ae ‘ 


eation and the suitable preparation for j mittee assisting the War Denartment in ¢ 
as they do about a question which the pre ecupational classification f 4 e} ted met 


pare to debate in an intercollegiate con n the National Army Its publiecat 


test, there would not be so many drifting ithorized 


aimlessly through college. In the first place, it should be clearly lerstood 
Difficulties due to large classes and the hat there are two distinct uses for tl 
: . re e ratings which ré , +} ne 3 
eonsequent lack of opportunity to recite or © a tas 
: : sult of these psychological exa itions One 
fear of reeiting ean not be regarded as ’ 
these uses is military and sists furnishing 
profitable and should be eliminated. lhe commanding officers with a list of the rating of 
same is true of demanding in a course more each man in his command by which he may, if he 
] ? a Te | y led it leeting é rol ¢ 
than its due share of time. Troubles due to chooses, be guided in sel - r | 
. > ‘ 2 or for spe 1 duties requiring more tl} average 
inefficient methods of study, note-taking, aoe re - & sh ty eee 
: intelligence and mental quickness he other us¢ 
or collateral reading must be dealt with in ae : :, 
is medical and is the thing more specifically sought 
such a manner as to meet the needs of each be Gnd men whe are co mathodiy below averees 


individual student. Every teacher should intelligence as to demand serious consideration for 
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DISORDER AMONG THE CHILDREN OF THI | ‘ j 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


CHER nave Dae ' is disorders 


(Mwy) Br vn el ire al j parents parad | te fter the ‘ : o . wd 





representing 17,000 lents d several h 
dred t rs six schools at the Board ( 
Education rooms on October 22. He de- * 
red that neither gh-s 1 | nor ted Mr. W - 
tl be ers I g to ru schools De W ( 
H rted that r r t have the bovs ‘ r 
y , ‘ sedit s speeches 1 r Ay 
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! ed hie d. thy ir rs le othe ed, 4 That this eomr ttee ¢ refere ' osed 
thus redu r their earning capacit f e president of the rsit S rma 
six members elected bv tl} f th 
an = iietiintay Meine iniiaiaal . nembership of the university faculties, wit wer 
THE TRUSTEES AND THE FACULTIES OF . 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY t elect two or more additiona « st ser 
rik | r ( l | t { imbia | r al spe ec oecas that t} at x 
P P ( ers two shall have terms ft ser 
! re to tl stees it ghest é 
age r: tw f two years i tw f thre irs as 
bod sou i is re mmended ; “ 
tern i bv lot nd that thereafter 1 al 
a - - ru reques was sha 1} elected for terms t! . years 
t retra Ir disl ya er 5. That the « ttee « , e dia - 
been ¢ sideret \ permanent tribunal to | ~ — . ~ 
usidered by a pr EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
known as the committe f reference Ch ; 
[ne Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, secretary 
reation of the tribu recom! ded ; . ; 
} ] f Ya University s declined t] t 
Siete — ‘ * come the principal of Hampton Institute. 1 
I l 
liar meeting’ Dy mimittes | e deans , . 
a letter to ex-President William H. Taf r 
and professor ere app ted st Marcl . , . 
n f the board of trustees, Secretary Stokes 
to consider teas r ditions at t u er , ; 
said tl} th mnortunity ¢ } ‘ 
‘ rt . - . 
S v e 
It disclosed that truste id failed t é , ee d 
something the solution of the race | 
fol] the r ! endations of the mmittes : 
' wes , appealed to him profoundly, but ( tt 
tf nine in the Catt and Dana cases, and : : 
be his duty and privilege to continue to d 
tained, al py of a letter that had be 
| P | 1D . t s strength, at least du g the re l 
written ! I CSsor ¢ TY ewey I the ae er ae : dt i , ; ‘ 
rtment of ph phy upon resigning tron | oe ee 
committee on September 25 last Pro 
. ) TTT TIAN rT sper ti a _ 
! rr Dewey stated that he did not care to as Wittiam H. Maxwel — de) 
s . . . . f the Ng "or City cel le vh . - 
te himself with a body that had no pow : ie New York , : : v0 Wi , 
[ ce fend ur < leagues against arbitrary se uly } rated on tor intestinal trouble d 
; who has since be in a serious condit 
al 
The following t} rs mmene 3 ul usl a H spit l, is w nt r 
dopted by the eal Gam tie emit f recovery, according to a statement made by 
’r. Josey Ss ‘*homas ) tten r 
permanent tribunal Dr. - Thom : ittending 
ge | physicians. “I expect to see Dr. Maxwell r 
; hat the council create a standing committe . ; mr : 
; gt sume his duties,” said Dr. Thomas Wh 
to be known as the Committee of Reference ; 
. , . ne underwe F ry aime oO} nis 
~ Chat iny matters affecting the relation of an : nde! ut A ver : . ; 
officer of the university to his colleagues, the presi ealth is now improving, and I b it w 
dent or the trustees, may be referred to this con require about two months for a peri 
mittee either through the council or directly by valescence His recovery is remarkabl 
the president » hy ay iflicer of he iversit “— 
h pl ident, o7 y any officer t ft university Dr HENRY M. LEIPZIGER. supervisor of fre 
‘hat » trustees committee « ~ducation be , ’ — , 
I a the t Let com ‘ nh ¢€ uca on t pul i lecture rs in New Yor] ( ity, has he n 
requested, before taking action in reference to the . : 
7 ‘ ifined to his home tor the last mont i 
separation from the university any officer on the : ; ae ; : 
— count of a breakdown In heaitl He has been 
permanent teaching staff of the university, to sub 
mit to the committer reference, in conference or under the care of two trained nurses and 
. ymhvsic I is nable in take 
erwise, for consideration and report, the facts PY an and unable to undertak y 
ind documents regarding any specific proposal f work. The Board of Education at its last 
ch action; and that the committee on education meeting granted Dr. Leipziger six months 
be further requested to reco! mend appropriate eave f absence Wi nde ll M. lr} mas, ASSIST 
formal action by the trustees to establish such ant supervisor, will be in charge of the lecturs 
rocedure as the policy of the university. during Dr. Leipziger’s illness 
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I ted to t res] r. 
S r v ldress t dm trat nd 
tar gs pl sect t 9°30 
The adn tration f tests ind at 11 
lock h vill address the English, kinder- 
rte and elementary-teachers sections ! 
I measurement of Englisl nposit 
At 9:30 Dr. Judd will address the mat} 
mat section and elementary teachers f 
fifth to hth grades on “ Measurement of 
rithmeti ind lgebra,” nd at 11 o’clo« k 
the teachers of ancient nd mode rn languages 
Recent adjustments in language teac] 
After lunche Dr. Strayer will speak 


The standardization of tea 
and Dr. Judd will close the cor 
address on The characteristics 
schools as distinguished from th 
< l trie 

THE report of the treasurer of 
tv for the fis vear lays stres 
S8e8 duc t ( \ Che I 


erence by in 
of American 
se of other 
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m 
nN) T lects tT l ~ 
. : 
g " é tor i it < 
lepartur t! 
1 : ry st 
en it : H 
P 
Y ‘ ait £ , 2 r i 
} s { ll < 
g t! 1 
\ 
Yale I . for ( 
$1,749,192.8¢ ¢ r 
lu é i), 1] at $19.8 
mpares with %o52,454,.5¢ 
Har 1 and $6,248,625 


about $69,000 to Columbia Univ 


Educational Alliance, 


Mount Sinai 





I st add \ : ] 
17 2 S500_000 = 
Ci s W. Har ~ s 
ft t me was $100,001 
\ | ers Fund A l 
; itior fy r 6.000 oT fia 3 
| l Y il : le t r r 
$115,000 to $15,318.9 I 
(lu | 1 A 1ded Da 
000 to the pri f ft A ind 
, mounts >] { () ~ 
raity d 
cits for the year, the largest being the $70,000 
3 the Grad Si l and t $36,000 
dk t in the Sheffield Scientifie Si 
[HE late Isaac N. Seligman, brother of Pr 
fessor Edw R. A. Seligman, of ( imbia 
University, has left bequests amounting in all 


opeity 


the Society for Ethical Culture d other in 
stitutions The estate is estimated at mor 
than fifteen million dollars. 
THE eighteen university scholarships of Co1 
I 1 Un ersity have bee warded to members 
f the class of 1921. These scholarships } 
$200 a year for two years. Fourteen scl 3 


are ted among the wim 


repre st 


All but one of these schools are in the state 
4 ] y J } + ] . 
New York. Nine of the eighteen scholarships 


won by gradu: 


were 


OrTk, 


of New Y and fo 

prepared at the boys’ high school « 
his is the twelfth time in thirtee: 
the honors in this competition 
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at Students tr the Newtown hig! DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BRITISH NATIONAL UNION 


no aan t : th worl ‘ 
ex ts er pract every field of pul lered 
ealth work umber t re Ar 
ready to |] t e ¢ ts a é rré t Ct the ] a | 
: Partv wv 
S dence with refer to sp l pr ems MEN 
’ " 7 t ot y l 
r subjects or re aet ed d ce is to S r 
etl ds luct gvral ith ¢ my on than ‘ . 
' 
} ) rt | a 
s embodied in the Bulletu r | 
elie ( t ‘ ‘ 
NeEaRLY 800 graduates and undergraduates  ¢;,, » consider , it t dd 
f t » Ur iversity f ¢ i] for la have joined the , rried ‘ it d ‘ d 4 refe } 
I ed “Sf Tes Ar r NX ivy i rd ng tw. i ist . sat } 
statement |} President B Ide Wheeler 7 ted by t | 


bachelor of medici1 s<amination to wom t execu t 
+ e C] thu rker ( mnpa | s undert ker to , ++ oT 
1 4 Lat aw 
provide an addition to the university labora u :, , 
tories n the dey rtment f human anatomy, 
7 lh y ? r ‘ T ry Y ] m 
which will sup] 1 dissecting room for the '*!" 
special use of women students. A woman as- : 
sistant demonstrator will be appointed in the 
, : present line r of { , : 
departme nt to teach under the general direc- : ;, 
° e — t hers tf ry t | 
tion of the professor of human anatomy. It 

, a ' Z randum and voting } ! 1 be 

is hoped that the building will be ready for , 
next vear, and mi \ e an t 

ise in October. oe z ’ , - , 
a yee! } ce lf r is ( 

THE possession of a university degree is one present and t { { 
of the grounds on which women of 30 may the Labor Party n progr | 
claim the right to vote in Great Britain when service policy has mal lhe 
the Representation of the People’s Bill b more 1} t t t 

mes law, but those whose qualifications have felt that t ntrod 
been acquired: at Oxford and Cambridge, for immediate consideration would 

hich do not grant d rees to wome but who the re direct ‘ f 4 ; 

’ . Pafama 927 , te 
are the equal at least of men holding Before 1870 Vv a 
: 1 | ere ce ere lx rt + Y , hve 
degrees in the newer universities, will be ade 
] . ] ‘ } f different d ’ ¢ ‘ ; 
barred from voting unless they can claim on ; 


some other grounds. The Lon 
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er The u vithdr | rs’ R t ( 
. ‘ t rs } ] cor } t 
r t ied | | [) t Order ( 
rtment tat ; ; The N 
lerat the t I | 1 3 ] 
the Act of 1870 mad ted r ’ 
lt I t t N | t rs t 
I ! ISTO +; rs did ri - 
\t I t t t ir 
id t sail 
I I pr ee reed ! | 
f bot rel polit tive 
l be the 1 mber. For f t 
! ter if n t re] tend to depart fr t 
tv d disay r en freed r 1 
ther fers t it t . 3 d Ah t fr 
Yr . feat a P r] ; 
+] f ' Roard S hy ‘ bas ‘ 
teachers o1 One set result of th any part a lie del iH 
t} r t Metro (At t ind dey t 
politan Board 7 eC! \s t t the t rl rr 
Lond | ! \ t dents r 
tained = a oe fos - } aaa . 
ear d | t t becon ites iter still by dir ndidature 3 
' di Phen ee ee | tnfin, £4 
reat prospect san thes 4 t he Dene! s baled | tnemeeeed 869 
f te vil led ete ui didates selected for parl ent. have be 
between the two bodies hosen as fairly as possil m first the t 
The growtl ber f tl fro ind since the format the separate Labor 
£0) 1870 to 94,000 at the present time has Party in 1906, from the thre des t 
resulted in tl growt f sect s differ Englist parties Phe rst ul I mberT 
entiated on quit ther grounds than those Major Gray, was « the C rvativ 
the earlier differentiat Section ter, Sir James Yoxall and Dr. Ma mat 
organizations, not entirely « posed of met sat on the Liberal side of the House, an 
bers of the union, but almost vays with a the present time Sir James Yoxall (Liber 
large majority of such members, have beer nd Mr. Frank Goldstone (1 ir) are 
formed to influet both the p f the bers chosen to represent t u s edu 
ind the national educational pol t tivities, whilst as candidat u 
The strongest of these are the Federation of cessful at the last tion there re Major 
( Is eT the Head Teachers’ Ass Grav (Conservativ Me Fr ee C 
tion, the Non-Collegiate Ass t ind tl servative), and Mr. A. A. Thomas (Liberal 
National Federatio I Wi ( le: ers The ex itive has rT d to add t hes i 
Che first two have been influential enough to representative fro1 ( irty Labor 
secure separate representat 1 ! t Liberal and Conservat for t} ext wm 
Teachers’ Registrat Council, the Non-Col eral election 
legiate Teachers’ Association works almost It is evident. therefore, that the referendun 
entirely through the union itself, while the 1 alliance with the Labor Party, in spite of 
N. F. W. T. is a result of that sex movement the lack of clearness in its wording, is a 
W s manifest ts influence upon many direct challenge from a section of members 
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The Sel Re ( 
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ey or aa ee me 1. Peedestch & OF NEW YORK CITY 
, : ‘ : ae 
Cam] [He board of superintendents has replied t 
he it pr ement tT al — 2 the ise oF the tor the le tter f City Superinte: dk nt Maxws 1] T 
mal operations of algebra: H. O. Rugg and J Governor Whitman in which he advocated its 
_ , ; : 
R are ibolition on grounds of inefficiency Super 
persistency of rror rlis} ymposit 
2 : Eng ; ntendent Maxwell wrot concer! g t 
lohnsor . 
Roy Ivan Joh rd of superintendents 
S ilized Englis} i E. Clark 
It I t only perpet ites |} tT extends i! 
Rd P Pe ee sifies the second great evil fr which the Ne 
iffering, namely, administering 
‘ractise teaching ind observatior In norma 4 
: 7 ees ofr the board rT ¢ 
schools: George E. Walk. 
~s bating socety the boar 
‘hristmas miracle plays Marjorie lrue Gregg . 
; v lich produces hesitaney wher 
‘lueney first: C. H. Ward : ‘ "i 
' “1, and fickleness where co 
rhe conservation of country talent Tl. B. Mowry : ’ . ‘ 
. ° sistency is required, and which very thoro gh 
Che teaching P sex hygien n our } lic a hools = . - 
ne Ce is ; :, prevents the fixing of responsibility for such evils 
hert E. Moore I y 
Herbert E. Moor as the retention of inefficient teachers, advanes 
, te sul ad study V Masor , . 
\ new system ot ipervised Ld) \ I fa ment in salary for those who have not earned it 
Ihe at ls ] ational eVier Octol ' , 1 , : 
Th Catholic Educatt uf . by efficient service, and, especially by the i | 
The study of a foreign language in the seventh cious selection as the result of compromises 
grade: Joseph A. Dunney tween opposing opinions, of men and women for 
The means of training for citizenship in the colo high positions such as those of district superir 
nial and transitional schools of our country: tendent and high-school principal. The diffieult 
is not that the selections are always bad, but that 
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5 a idm trati probably co 

operate the management the bureau by 
! nting tw member { t Tacult t 

fer with the D n of Eduecat il] in 

portant plar nd t tir Quarters have 


wen provided on the first floor of Law 


IIall (Room 2). 
The 


various activit t reau are to 

be continued as tl ears. Mr. 
Meyer Bloomfield, Harvard, ’01, director of 
the bur et ‘ g ot the vear 
1910, has resigned | hereafter de 
himself to counse rpor 3 l 
business hous« At pre ery th 
United States Shipping Board, d vit 
the r prol f lilding. Through 
connection ¥ the Vo Bureau, Mr. 
Bloomfield . trument n bringing about 
the format e Boston Employment 
Ma gers’ A t lie rst orya at l 
n the U1 d Sta to meet r svstematt 
study f the select promot nd dis 


work in this 
developing field of activity brought about the 
suggestion for a change in the location 
au. Mr. Roy W. 
1 of the technical high school at Fa 
Mass., will sueceed Mr. Bloomfield as 

Mr. Kelly also succeeds Dr. J. M. 


1 


ii gu dance in 


River, 

director 
Brewer as instructor in voeatior 
the Division of 


Allen, author of many of the 


Frederick J 
bureau’s most 


publications, and lecturer in voea 


tional guidance at Boston University, will 
continue to be associated with the bureau as 
associate direct P. and will serve as lecturer 
n vocational guidance in the Division of 


Kdueation. 
The Voeation 


) 
Boston in January, 


Bureau was establi 


shed in 
1908, by a gro 4 


sons who interested in education and 


were 


social service. rhe idea of an organized effort 
to aid young people in choosing an occupa- 
tion, preparing for it, and developing eff- 


Frank 


Uni- 


Pri fess Tr 


of Boston 


cleney in it, originated with 


law school 


Parsons, of 
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e 1 ment 
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through emp ent, and throug Fr 
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every \ it bure I t £ d ( 
project vy carried this cry, s 
profited through consultat th t Boston 
bureau It was under ts us] es tT the 
work was first org ized the Bost ~ 
A wide correspond 3 carried bet 
t ireau and stitut s terested 
t il guidane 

Courses \ t | guidan 
ffered by the director d $s assist t 


ers and social w 


Intorn 
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lation, sugge 


. : 
nave been given to committees ind d vidua 3 
sent from other cities to study the Boston 


experiment. 


Extens 


ive files of refe rence n 


terial are ay tilable T teachers pare ts } 
estigators, students, and others 

While some time has been continually g 
to consultation with individuals who desired 


assistance 


} 


educational problems, this 


largely subordina 


te 
the 
following: 


Lite,” * x 


“ The 
yvuth, S« 
ings in 
Bloomfield ; 
Shoe Industry,” “ 
Frederick J. 


} 
peen 


studies have 


volumes brought out by 


Vocation: 


‘ Business 


Allen. 


Ir pe rsonal vocational and 


task has been 


ted during recent yea 


work of research and publication. Among 


the bureau 
al d the 
‘hool, and Vocation,” “ Read- 


School Start in 
il Guidance,’ 
Emp] yvments,” “ The 
The Law as i 
Other occupational 
bureau on con- 


made by the 
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r r the I in ea of the qu ties listed at the t f the 

e} requested t rank ther . t page, somewhere from one to eightes giving no 
ral characterist tead moly using two persons the same rank in any trait 

tters A, B, ( dD It was planned to give each of the group 

The class was composed of 19 senior eng the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 

neering students, 15 electrical, and 4 mechan Test and a number of other mental tests 

ical. The interest in the experiment was keen after completing this experiment, in order to 

throughout, since the matter of rating men see how the results would compare with th 

had been previously d scussed at some length, students’ and instructors’ ratings. Jefore the 


and as far as could b served the work was 


testing could be com 


I leted, howe ver, a num 


done as conscientiously as possible. The work of the men were called to the military train 
was done in the class room without discussion jing camp, so that only ten took the mental 
or consultation, and consumed the greater _ tests. 

part of two class periods. At the beginning Just how intimately the men in the class 


the marking was to be done 
handed sheet of 


of the period when wert 


each student ruled 


acquainted with eac] 


} 
} 
} 


wa a does not know. They had been together in 
paper with the list of qualiti s at the t yp and this course twice a week for a period of eight 
the students’ numbers in the left-hand mar- weeks and since the class periods were always 


the thi 


nt 


gin. It was understood by men it nO to some extent, given over to open discussion 
one except the two instructors concerned it is quite likely that each had heard all the 
should see the marks after they were sub- others recite a number times it 1s also 
mitted. The following directions were given true that most of the men had been in several 
to the class: other courses together. In addition to this 
You are to rank every member of t) lass, ex some were associat d in the same clubs and 
cepting yourself, according to your best judgment fraternities. It would have been mu ter 
TABLE I 
Showtng the Hiahe st and the I west R b d the Ave Devia F } St t Each 
Trait 
Habits Mental peed Pop SelfReliance Accura Address Ir Reliat 
Caliber 

™ 4 A A A A A A A a 
H./L./p/8-|/L)p./8-) 1 p.}|8- |b) p. |8-| 1p f/f.) 1p.) 8./b./p. |8./ Lb) p |e.) Lip 

1 l 16 2.9 1 13 |2.2! I 19 $1 i ise) 2 13 | 4.7) 1 11/2 l 16/}3.6 1 8 | 2.7/ 1 16 1.9 

4 l Iv 4.6 3 15 |} 3.3) 2 17 2; 5 16 2.6 1 16 4.3) 3 ] 6 ] 13 |} 3.8) 2 LS &} | ly 48 

; l lO 2.4 ; 1Y 3.1 6 1S s isisd } 17 3.71 2 15 3.3 8 1715 ; LS 7, 1 19 4.2 

4 l Is 3.4 1 17 | 4.5; 7 18 4.4 6 18/3 4 IS 4.2 1 17 4.8 3 18 | 3.7) 1 IS 4.8 3 li ..9 
5 3 115 | 2.6) 2 Is 3.5 1 Is 4.4) 1 IS 3.5 3 17 4.2) 2 17 3 l 18S | 4.4 1 17 4 7) IS 4.0 
6 4 118 /'4.1) § |17/5.1)' 5 | 18/3.8) 2 | 18/4.3) 1 IS 4.6'2 18 4.6 1 16/4.3) 7 193.4!) 7 |18 4.1 
7 2 (18 | 3.6) 7 184.5 1 18 |5 } IS 5.1 3 19 5.7/7 Is 4.1) 2 18} 4.5 7 18 4 IS 4.9 
S t 18 4 l 18;4.2; 2 18 6 1 19 4.4 1 15 4.7'3 16,3.6 1 10)}3.4 2 17 l 18 4.5 
Q y 16 3.1 #1 Is 4.6 2 Is 4 6 18 | 4.4; 2 ,18 | 5.2) 1 17 3.7 4 19'4.1) 5 16 3 l IS 4.2 
10 l IS 4.6 2 164 l 16 4.4 1 16 3.1 3 IS 4.5) 2 16 3.1. 1 16 3.5 5 16 4.3 5 17 4.0 
11 3 117'3 i 17 |4.2; 4 |16 3.2) 1 16 3 2 (1714.6) § |17/4.7| 3 |18 3.5] 4 |18 |3.7'| 2 |18 '3.0 
12 l 9 3.1 1 17 | 2.7) 1 17 1) 2 1413.5) 2 17 | 4.6 1 18 /3.8 2 17 3.7' 2 17 3.6 l 18 | 5.1 
13 l IS | 3.4) 2 IS 4.1 1 17 4.4) 1 14/;3.2) 1 17 | 4.7) 4 17 3.6 1 15 4 3) 17 '4.7| 2 17 | 2.8 
14 { Is 4.2 1 1s 3 l 16 | 4.6; 2 |18'3.8' 3 |18/5.2); 4 i lf 4 5 |18 4.1) 1 IS 4 ] 18 4.5 
15 l 17 4.1, 4 17 3.4 5 Is & 2 18 '3.8/ 2 17/3 l 17 4.9 1 IS 4 ] It ; 17 4.0 
16 ; 17 4 2 Is 4 6 Is 5 2 Is 4 2 18 |} 4.3) 3 18 | 4.7) 2 IS 4.9 1 IS 4.1 ) 18 | 4.2 
17 } 16 3.7) 2 17 5.1 6 17 1 | 11 /}2.7| 2 IS | 3.8) 5 IS 5 2 18 5.1) 2 13 | 2.8) 2 16 7 
1S 4 14 3 ; 1S 7, 1 17 ( l 17 S| ] 18 | 4.7) 1 8.5 7 16 5.8) 1 16 5 2/15 5 
19 l 16 3 l 1O 2.6 3 56138 s «6S l 16/\4.1 1 7/2.1) 1 IS 44 1 14 3 l 12 3.4 
A.D ib s 1.1 { 5 9 4.9 7 i 0 
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